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MADAME DE MAINTENON, AND THE LAST YEARS 
OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


By tHe AvuTHon oF “ MIRADEAU,” ETC. 


MARMONTEL’S remark—that throughout his life Lonis the 
Fourteenth was always governed, either by his ministers or 
his mistresses—is profoundly true. Probably no important 
act of that long reign emanated from the unbinsed judg- 
ment of the monarcli—the most absolute that ever reigned 
over France. ‘The influence of Fonquet, of Colbert, and of 
Louvois was great, but that of La Valliére, of Montespan, of 
Maintenon, so molded the inward and the ontward life of 
their royal master that the reign of each of these sultanas 


_ made a distinct epoch in his. That of the first was idyllic; 
its home was the sunlit glades, the umbrageous groves, the 
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To the name of Madame de Maintenon, however, the 
epithet ‘‘ mistress”’ must be applied in a broader and more 
honorable sense than to the names of her predecessors; in 
her case we should rather use the term “‘ wife,” as there can 
be little doubt that such was the relation she held towards 
the King. Perhaps there is no more extraordinary history 
upon record than that of this woman, who, after being born 
in a prison, and passing through so many strange phases of 
life, rose from the depths of positive destitution to be the 
queen, in all but name, of one of the proudest monarchs 
who ever wiclded sceptre. 

Francoise d’Aubigné was descended from an ancient and 
honorable family of Anjou. Her grandfather was Théodore. 
Agrippa d'Anbigné, an inflexible Huguenot, and the friend 
and companion of the great Henry. Her father, Constant 


| .d’Aubignué, was a black sheep, who, after acquiring wealth 


| bosky dells of the woods of Versailles, as yet untrammeled 


by the garderer's art or denaturalized by the vast palace that | 


| now rises amongst them. What else could be the gentle 
reign of sweet Louise de la Valli¢re? The second was gor- 
geous, magnificent, oriental, a glittering of jewels, a clashing 
of cymbals, a braying of trumpets, and a pxan of victory, 
such as befitted the puissance of the haughty Duchess de 
Montespan. The third and last, sombre, fanatic, a peniten- 
tial psalm, broken by the hollow moans of a famishing, per- 
secuted people, by the death cries of the wounded and the 
hurried tramp of flying soldiers; then the death dirge—the 
funeral pall descends, and all is over. Thus the history of 
his mistresses is the history of Louis the Fourteenth and 
his reign. 





and consideration at Court for betraying his co-religionists, 
for which treachery his father disinherited him, was detected 
in some treasonable correspondence with the English and 
thrown into the prison of the Conciergerie of Niort. His 
wife, a noble heroic woman, then enceinfe, obtained permis- 
sion to share his captivity, and there, on the 27th of Novem--. 
ber, 1635, nearly three years before Louis the Fpurteenth, 
was born Frangoise. Her godfather was the celebrated 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, her godmother was the daughter: 
of the Baron du Neuillant, the governor of Niort. 

In misery, hunger, and raggedness passed the days of 
parents and children—for there were two other little ones, 
boys, besides the new-comer—until Madume de Villette, 
Constant’s sister, hearing of their sad position, brought 
them help and took away the children to her home, which 
was situated in the neighborhood. But when the prisoner 
was transferred to Chiteau Trompette at Bordeaux, the 
mother, unable to endure the thoughts of complete sepa- 
ration, took back her little daughter, whose home for some 
three or four years was thus within the gloomy prison walls, 
the prison-yard her playground, the jailer's daughter her 
only playmate. 

In 1639, after endless solicitations, Madame d’Aubigné 
obtained her husband’s enlargement, after which they em- 
barked for Martinique, to try their fortunes in a new world. 
During the voyage little Francoise fell dangerously ill, and 
was at last laid out as dead. The body was just about to be 
committed to the sea when the mother, as she held it in a 
last passionate parting embrace, felt a slight movement. 
**My child is not dead!” she shrieked. ‘‘ Her heart beats !” 
The little girl was put back into bed, and in a few days was. 
restored to health. 

By what trifles are the destinies of men and of nations 
decided! Had not the mother's heart craved for yct another: 
embrace, or had the sailor who was to have been the grave- 
digger of the sea been but a moment quicker, the Edict of 
Nantes might never have been revoked, and the latter years. 


-of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth might have been 
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wholly different. What wonderful events hang upon mo- 
ments !—upon some apparently insignificant life | 

In Martinique fortune gave Constant d’Aubigné yet an- 
other chance. He acquired some large plantations, pros- 
pered, grew rich. After o time Madame d’Aubigné had 
oceasion to visit France; when she returned she found her 
husband once more a beggar; during her absence he had 
gambled away all that he possessed. After this he obtained 
a small appointment in a village of the island, and there his 
wife devote her life to the education of her children, but 
more especially to that of her daughter, who already gave 
promise of more than ordinary talent. She taught her to 
read Plutarch and ancient history; and to habituate her 
mind to reflection she obliged her to exercise it both in 
composition and in letter-writing, in which last Fran- 
goise excelled throughout her life. The noble and devoted 
mother, who had herself been so schooled in adversity, 
desired to instil into the child’s mind something of her 
own courage and fortitude. 

One day the house took fire. Seeing little Francoise 
weeping bitterly, Madame said reprovingly, ‘‘I thought you 
had more courage. Why should you weep thus for the loss 
of a house?” ‘It is not for the house I am weeping,” 
answered the child quickly, ‘‘but for my doll!’ The child 
is the father of the man—the mother of the woman. In 
those words are the germ of the future intensely selfish 
nature of Madame de Maintenon. 

The next event of importance was the death of Constant, 
which happened in 1645. Madame d’Aubigné returned to 
France poorer even than when she left it. She was reduced 
to live by the labor of her hands ; but indefatigable as ever, 
she set to work to endeavor to reclaim some remnants of her 
husbands first fortune, to gather in old debts, to get for her 
children something of the heritage which had been left 
behind by their grandfather, Agrippa d’Aubigaé. 

She once more, although unwillingly, ‘confided her 
daughter to Madame de Villette, who readily undertoook 
the charge. The cause of Madame d’Aubigné’s unwilling- 
ness was, that her sister-in-law was a Calvinist. The result 
justified her Catholic scruples, for Madame Villette at once 
proceeded to train her little niece in the doctrines of the 
Reformed faith. 

Years of tribulation, of poverty, of successive misfortune, 
of silent endurance, of living in the shadow of life, had 
hardened and chilled Madame d’Aubigné’s character into 
coldness and severity, beneath which her virtues and affec- 
tions were concealed. Madame de Villette, who had lived 
in the sunshine of life, was on the contrary smiling, tender, 
loving ; and so, child-like, the little Francoise soon began to 
prefer this cheerful lady to the trouble-saddened mother, 
and to embracé all her teachings with the utmost docility. 

One day Frangoise refused to accompany her mother to 
mass, Madame d’Aubigné, terribly alarmed for her 
daughter's salvation, with her usual energy at once ap- 
pealed to Anne of Austria to issue an order for the girl's 
restoration to her own custody. The order was granted, 
and the young Huguenot was handed over to her god- 
mother the Countess de Neuillant, a zealous Catholic, to 
be brought back to the Catholic faith. But Francoise was 
not yet to be converted, so as a punishment for her con- 
tamacy she was set to perform the most menial offices, 
among others, to measure out the corn for the horses and 
to look after a flock of turkeys. ‘‘ It was there, in the farm- 
yard,” she uscd to say, ‘‘I first began to reign.” As not 
even these degradations could bend her firm spirit, she was 

sent away to the Ursuline Convent at Niort. Strange to say, 
her Huguenot aunt, confident in the strength of her niece’s 
convictions, and anxious to remove her from the painful 
position she held in Madame de Neuillant’s house, consented 
to pay her board while at tho_convent. s, for Madame 
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de Villette’s confidence! The arguments of the good 
abbess and her ghostly confessor proved so potent that 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné was after a time induced to for- 
mally recant her ‘‘errors,” and to become from that time 
forth a good Catholic, upon which her good aunt indig- 
nantly withdrew from her all further assistance. Pious 
Madame de Neuillant, having thus preserved her god- 
daughter’s soul, considered that she had fulfilled her 
duty to the utmost, and left the body to do the best it 
could; in other words, she declined to afford her any 
pecuniary aid whatever; of course the good pious sisters 
of St. Ursula could not be further tronbled with a person 
who was penniless; so, her conversion complete, poor 
Frangoise was shown the convent door, outside which 
stretched a desert, a friendless world. The only person to 
whom she could turn was her mother, who could scarcely 
feed herself, much less her danghter. It was a miserable 
half-famished life, from which in a little time merciful death 
released one of these women. Yes, poor Madame d’Aubigné 
was at last permitted to lay down her cross and rest her 
weary head in the lap of mother earth. 

An evil training this for a young girl who had not yet 
reached her fifteenth year! A training to wither the heart 
and to fill the soul full of bitterness, the flavor of which 
abides with us evermore; ay, though Fortune thereafter 
empty down our throats her cornucopia, filled with all the 
sweets of the earth. A childhood of privation is a poor 
preparation for a noble life; little that is truly generous, 
tender, and merciful ever came from it, but much that is. 
hard, cold, selfish, and hypocritical. 

For three mnths after her mother’s death Frangoise 
remained shut up in a room at Niort, existing heaven knows. 
how. At the end of the three months pious Madame de 
Neuillant, afraid, perhaps, of some scandal falling upon her 
proselyte, paid her a visit, and shortly afterwards placed her- 
at an Ursuline convent in Paris, from which she occasionally 
passed to the salons of her protectress,§ Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné was beautiful, graceful, accomplished, clever, 
spirituelle ; she attracted the attention of the visitors, 
among whom were some of the most distinguished and 
most celebrated people of the age. It was here that she 
was introduced to the Abbé Scarron, poet, satirist, buffoon, 
famous in the days of the Fronde for his lampoons aguinst 
Mazarin and the Court; a monstrous deformity, who it was. 
said had the free use of no member of his body except his 
tongue and his hands. When a young man he had, in a 
mad carnival freak, personated a savage, and run naked 
through the crowd pursued by a mob ; being in danger of 
his life he was obliged to conceal himself in a marsh; a 
palsy, from which he never recovered, was the consequence 
of this disgraceful freak. His appearance at thirty (three 
years afterwards) is best described in his own words: ‘‘ My 
head is a little broad for my shape; my face is full enough 
to make my body appear very small; I have hairs enough 
to render a wig unnecessary ; I have many white hairs, in 
spite of the proverb. My teeth, formerly square pearls, are 
now wood-colored, and will shortly be slate-colored. My 
legs and thighs first formed an obtuse angle, afterwards an 
equilateral angle, and at length an acute one ; my thighs and 
body form another; and my head, always dropping upon 
my breast, makes me a pretty good representation of the 
letter Z. I have got my arms shortened as well as my legs, 
and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am an 
abridgement of human miseries.” But in spite of all 
he was gny, sans souci, and was forever jesting upon anil 
laughing over his own sufferings ‘and hideousness. 

This deformity fell in love with the beautiful fifteen-yenr- 
old Francoise d’Aubigné! He was witty, kind, generous, 
compassionated her sad position and offired her his hand ; 
and, marvelous to relate, she accepted it! Even allowing 
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her to have been frigid by temperament, what must she not 
have suffered of privation, of misery, of the bitter humilia- 
tions of poverty and dependence, to sell her young life to 
this paralyzed monstrosity for a home ? 

She was just sixteen at the time of her marriage. ‘‘The 
new wife,” says Saint Simon, ‘‘ pleased all the company who 
frequented Scarron’s house, which was very numerous and 
of all kinds ; it was the fashion to go there—wits, courtiers, 
citizens, the highest and most distinguished personages of 
the day ; and the charms of his wit, of his knowledge, his 
imagination, and of that incomparable gaiety, always fresh 
amidst all his afflictions, that rare fecundity and pleasantry 
of the best taste that we stil] admire in his works, attracted 
everybody to his house.” 

This was the age of the Fronde, an age in which every 
moral restraint was broken through, and riot, debauchery. 
and licentiousness reigned supreme. It was also the first, 
and most vigorous, of the literary epochs of France; it was 
the epoch of the Duchess de Rambouillet and her lovely 
daughter, the foundresses of the Précieuses, to whom the 
French tongue is indebted for so many of its graces and for 
all its conversational polish; it was the epoch of Ninon 
l’Enclos, the modern Aspasia; of the Hétel Vendéme, with 
its society of theorists, epicureans, scoffers, and sensualists ; 
of the réunions of the poets at the cabarets of the Pomme 
du Pin and the Croix de Lorraine. Nor were the gatherings 
at Scarron'’s house in the Marais the least among the 
coteries, for here assembled all that was noble, great, witty, 
and dissolute. Hither came Turenne and Condé, Beaufort, 
De Retz, Coligni, Villarceaux, Madame de Sévigné, Saint 
Evremond, La Rochefoucauld, Bussy Rabutin, Moliére, La 
Fontaine, Corneille, Boileau, Chapelle, Bachaumont, the 
Abbé Chalieu, ete. 

Whether Madame Scarron kept herself immaculate in the 
midst of this noble, brilliant, and very immoral society, we 
have no means of positively determining. Ninon |’Enclos, 
in a very broadly-stated anecdote about her and the Cheva- 
lier de Meré, who professed himself her adorer, asserts that 
she was not. Madame Scarron was certainly the bosom 
friend of that celebrated courtesan, and of all the other 
Laises and Aspasias of the period, and we all know the old 
proverb about handling pitch. But, on the other hand, it 
may be urged that Ninon l'Enclos and her sisters were 
tolerated in the best society of the time, even by such 
women as Madame de Sévigné ; that they were among the 
most brilliant and witty of her husband’s coterie, and being 
such it was impossible for her to neglect them. Yet, even 
when she became,the cold ascetic wife of Louis the Four- 
teenth, Madame de Maintenon never slighted Ninon 
l'Enclos, never refused a favor to her or her friends. 
She evidently feured her. Scandal compromised Madame 
Scarron’s name with that of the all-conquering Fouquet, 
from whom her husband received a pension, and who had 
her portrait hung beside that of La Valliére at Vaux. The 
letters, however, which would confirm such an accusation, 
are generally admitted to be forgeries. 

But, be that as it may, she was prudent, preserved the 
outward forms of decency, and was at all times exact in the 
performance of religious observances. She won great 
influence over her erratic husband, and exercised it for 
good; from the time of their marriage his writings became 
less gross and immoral, and the conversations at his réunions 
somewhat purer, 

Nine years was the period of this strange union, and then 
Scarron died. Incorrigible jester to the last, his almost 
parting words were, ‘‘I never thought it was so easy a 
matter to laugh at the approach of death.” But neverthe- 
less he was greatly troubled about the future of his young 
wife, to whom he was tenderly attached. 

Grim poverty, which had 
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nine years of married life, once more pounced upon his 
victim. Scarron possessed no more than he derived from 
the productions of his pen and the bounty of his friends, 
and all such means died with him. More scandals against 
poor Francoise ; Fouquet again, and the Marquis de Villar- 
ceaux. She goes back once more to the Ursuline Convent 
in the Rue St. Jacques, where she is suddenly surprised by 
the queen renewing in her favor her husband’s pension, 
with an addition of five hundred francs; after which she 
retires to the hospital of the Place Royale, lives an irre- 
proachable life in the exercise of charity and religion, is 
received at the Hétel d’Albret, and at other great houses, 
where her graceful, pleasing, and refined manners render 
her a universal favorite. 

The key-note of her conduct at this period is to be 
found in her own words, written just after the renewal of 
her pension : ‘‘ I was raised a hundred points above interest. 
I sought for honor.” Whatever might or might not have 
been her youthful indiscretions, she had now nigidly 
renounced them; to be esteemed and honored was now 
her ambition. What was the ultimate object she proposed 
to herself by this conduct is not exactly clear; marriage 
with a man of high rank and great fortune was offered her, 
which she refused on account of his libertine character and 
because she could neither love nor respect him. We have 
all our peculiar ambitions ; the widow Scarron had hers— 
truly a laudable one—which was to be more respectable than 
her contemporaries. 

This refusal greatly offended her patrons and patronesses, 
who considered that, being poor, she had no right to take 
upon herself the judgment of what would constitute her hap- 
piness. About the same time the death of Anne of Austria 
again deprived her of her pension and reduced her once 
more to a state of destitution. She applied to the King for 
its renewal, but in vain. She was on the point of accepting 
a small post in the honsehold of Mademoiselle d’Aumale, 
who was about to leave France to wed the King of Portugal, 
when she was advised to seek an interview with Madame de 
Montespan, whom she had frequently met in society. The 
interview was granted, and Madame de Montespan, deeply 
moved by the widow’s sad story, undertook to present a 
petition to the King, and to use her utmost endeavors to get 
it granted. It was impossible that so small a favor should 
be refused to the favorite sultana; and so widow Scarron 
was preserved from a voluntary exile. 

The fortunate event was celebrated by joyous suppers at 
Ninon Il’Enclos’s, followed soon afterwards by a sudden 
return to devotion and by constant attendance at the ser- 
mons of Bourdaloue. Some three years passed away thus. 

We now come to the turning-point in her career. Hence- 
forth the bright side of Frangoise’s character {s turned away 
from us, and we shall see only its dark and base aspect. In 
the year 1669, she was solicited to take charge of some 
children of noble birth, the name of whose parents, however, 
was not to be revealed. She at once divined the secret. 
Resolved, however, to be no blind agent, but a confidante, 
she wrote in reply, ‘‘ If the children are the King’s I will do it 
willingly ; I could not undertake the charge of Madame de 
Montespan’s without scruples. Thus it is the King who must 
order me to do this. . + Three years ago I should 
not have had this delicacy, but since then I have learned 
many things, which now prescribe it to me as a duty.” 

Three years ago she would have been ready to have 
charged herself with the children of any udulterous pair ; 
but since she had become pious her conscience would permit 
her only to undertake those of the King, and then only by 
his special order! The constant exercise of the offices of 
religion—very convenient substitutes for ‘he snirii—seem to 
be a perfect grindstone to worldly wisdom ; thus it is, I pre- 
sume, that all clericals, whether called monks, parsons, 
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MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


bishops, or ministers, are ever so keenly alive to their own The Maintenon estate was for sale; its proximity to Ver- 
interests. The cloven foot of hypocrisy, vilest of all vices, ; sailles would render it a most convenient residence for the 
was beginning to peep forth beneath the widow's petticoat. | royal children and their guardian, and Madame de Monte- 

Her scruples would thus bring her into immediate con- | span begged the King to purchase it and bestow it upon 
nection with the King, his command would make her his | Madame Searron. But Louis disliked her; she had been 
confidante, and place him, as it were, under an obligation to | mixed up with the society of the Fronde, of which through- 
her. Madame Scarron’s scruples were respected and gained | out his life he entertained the greatest horror; she was a 
for her all that she required. She was established in a house | Précieuse, and Lonis, ill-educated himself, hated learned 
at Vangirard ; carriages, horses, and servants were provided | women. 


for her use. Too much had aizoniy: been done for “that creature,” 
Orialt ial from 
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hie said, salle: ; he could not understand Madame de | her, in 1680, second lady-in-waiting to the Dauphine. One 
Montespan’s fancy for her; to him she was insupportable. | of the first uses she made of this position was to win the 
Wearied at last, however, Liy his mistress’s importunities, he | assistance of that princess to bring abont a permanent 
consented to grant this favor, provided that he should nerer | separation between the King and his mistress. 
again look upon her face. : Her star was now in full ascendant; the esteemed and 
But time and accidents work wonders. M. du Maine, one | honored friend of the Queen and the Dauphine, and the 
of the children, was lame. Madame de Maintenon—she had | companion for four or five hours each evening of the King, 
now assumed that title—took him into Flanders, in order to | who took great pleasure in her conversation, 50 admirable 
obtain the advice of a celebrated physician and the benefit | for its well-chosen linguage, its sagucity, terseness, great 
of certain medicinal waters. She wrote long letters to her | knowledge of the world, aml brilliant wit, the whole so 
patroness, in which she very graphically descri.d the inci- | intoned with reverential piety. Added to these charms of 
dents of herjourney. These letters were shown w the King; | the mind were the well-preserved remains of her youthful 
he was pleased with them ; his prejudices against the widow | beauty, an infinite grace and ease of demeanor, and a certain 
began to give way, and upon her return she was admitted | pleasing deference of manner which she had acquired in her 
more freely to the royal presence, sometimes passing whole | days of poverty, and which she still displayed in the royal 
evenings in the society of Louis and his mistress. Madame | presence. 
<le Montespan was full of vain and capricious humors, which This was the period of Louis’s amour with Mademoiselle 
at times sorely tried the patience of her royal lover, who by- | de Fontanges, which the death of that lady terminated with- 
and-by found a consolation in talking over such vexations | in a year. It does not appear that Madame de Muintenon’s 
with the sympathising gourernante, whose conversation he | moral sense was in any way shocked by this intrigue; nay, 
found to be quite charming. Madame de Montespan began | it would seem that she rather rejoiced at it, as a further 
to grow uneasy, jealous, under which influences her humors | loosening of the bonds which held him to De Montespan. 
weft more violent and unbearable than ever. The King | Had the young girl lived, her reign would have been brief, 
began to grow weary of quarrels and reproaches, and | for, although exceedingly beautiful, she was inanely insipid, 
uttached himself more and more to Madame de Maintenon's | and being so could never have obtained any permanent in- 
socicty. The widow felt her power, nnd gradually withdrew | fluence over the King. Such rivals troubled not De Main- 
from the mother all control over the management of the | tenon, in whose designs passion found no place ; she aspired 
children, refusing to take any orders concerning them except ; only to govern his mind. 
from the King himself. By-and-by she grew even bolder, In 1683 the Queen, who had conceived a great regard for 
and preached to her royal patron upon the criminality of | De Maintenon, died in that lady’s arms. This created a new 
illicit love, the beauty of virtue, the nobleness of continence, | tie to still further attach her to the King. Smote with re- 
exhorting him to penitence ; and to all this he lent a willing | morse by the memory of the suffering that he had inflicted 
ear ; for when we grow weary of our vices it is so delightful | upon the gentle spirit of her who had passed away, to which 
to ascribe their renunciation to awakened piety. Louis was | among the women whom he loved or had loved could he 
always susceptible to*religious formulas; so was his suc- | turn for consolation with so free a conscience as to her whom 
cessor, who, while living a life of heathen debauchery, shud- | Maria-Theresa had called friend ? There are no grounds for 
dered at philosophers and Encyclopédistes. The Bourbon | believing that this communion ever exceeded the bounds of 
religion never went beyond lip homage and a childish terror | propriety. That Louis frequently importuned her is past a 
of the cloven-footed, horned devil of monkish legends, and | doubt, but she who could at fifteen become the wife of the 
upon this susceptibility the cunning widow founded over his | paralytic cripple Scarron was not likely to yield to passion 
mind an empire stronger even than that of Just. at forty-five. Yet while she drew back from such advances, 
And now the struggle between the two women began in | she did not finally reject them, as is proved by the following 
earnest, and was continued through several years; a very | line, which occurs in one of her letters: ‘“‘I send him away 
unequal struggle, since the strength of one was so over- | always afflicted, but never in despair.” Thus she strength- 
whelmingly greater than that of the other. Writing of | ened her empire over his fickle affections, and tempted him 
Madame de Maintenon as early even os 1676, Madame de | into a more honorable mode of gratifying them. 
Sévigné says, ‘‘Everything is subject to her empire.” From the hour in which the Queen died, Madame de 
There were bitter quarrels between the two women, fre- | Maintenon proposed to herself but one object in life—to 
quently in the King’s presence, in which he had to play the | become the wife of Louis the Fourteenth. And in that 
dignified part of arbiter or peacemaker. In one of her let- object there is little doubt but that she succeeded. Here 
ters, Madame de Maintenon thus describes a scene of this | is Saint-Simon’s testimony : 
kind : ‘‘He,” the King, ‘‘ passed the first days after the Queen's 
“She (De Montespan) came to my house yesterday and | death at St. Cloud, at Monsieur’s, whence he went to Fon- 
overwhelmed me with reproaches and abuse. The King sur- | taineblean, where he spent the Autumn. On his return, it is 
prised us in the middle of this conversation, which ended | said—for it is necessary to distinguish what is certain from 
better than it had begun. He ordered us to embrace and | what is not—that the King spoke more freely to Madame de 
‘to love each other, but you know that the last article cannot | Maintenon, and that she, venturing to try her power, skil- 
be commanded. He added, laughing, that he found it | fully entrenched herself behind her prudery and devotion ; 
more easy to restore peace to all Europe than between two | that the King was not discouraged; that she preached to 
women, and that we took fire upon trifles.” him, and put him in fear of the devil, and that she played 
Assisted by Louvois, Madame de Montespan sought out | his love and her conscience with so much art one against the 
and resuscitated all the ancient scandals which had been | other that she brought to pass that which our eyes have 
promulgated against the widow Searron. Writing to her seen, but which posterity will refuse to believe. But what 
brother about this time, Madame de Maintenon says: is very certain and very true is, that in the middle of the 
‘All are mad against me, and do everything in their | Winter which followed the Queen’s death, a thing which 
power to injure me: if they do not succeed we shall laugh | | posterity will scarcely credit, although perfectly trne and 
ut them ; if they do, wo will endure with fortitude.” authenticated, Father La Chaise, the King’s confessor, per- 
Determined, strong-minded, prepared for either fortune, | formed mass at midnight in one of the King’s cabinets at 
she calmly faced her enemies—aud conquered. In testimony | Versailles. Bontems, governor of Versailles, first valet ce 
of his disbelief in the vile stories circulated, Louis created | chambre in waiting, and the most in the King’s confidence 
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of the four, served this mass where the monarch and Main- 
tenon were married, in the presence of Harlay, Archbishop 
of Paris, as diocesan, of Louvois, both of whom had obtained 
a promise from the King that he would never acknowledge 
this marriage, and of Montchevreuil, as the third witness.” 

A further confirmation of this fact is found in a letter, 
still preserved in the library of the Louvre (Archives de | 
Noailles), written to her by Paul, Bishop of Chartres : 

‘‘Love the King with all your heart, be submissive to him 
as Sara was to Abraham, God has ordained that you should 


-be elevated, loved, respected, and put in the place of queens, 
and yet you shall not have any more freedom than a citi- 


zen’s wife. Tender yourself to God and to the King for the 
love of God, who has chosen you for his consolation and to 
obey him. The King still regards virtue too much as an 
austere and disagreeable thing ; but when he beholds it per- 
sonified in her whom he most loves and esteems, combined 
with perfect innocence, cheerfulness of spirit, and an ardent 
devotion to good works, God will give him the grace to 
aspire to the same happiness. A holy woman hallows an 
unholy man; what then will she be to a Christian !” 
Such words could have been written by such a man 
only to a wife. 

Madame de Maintenon erased from her carriage the arms 
of her first husband, substituting her own in their place. 
Apartments were given her at the top of the grand staircase, 
opposite those of the King; here he passed several hours 
of each day, and wherever he went she was lodged near 


him. Ministers, generals, the royal family, all were at her 


feet ; aGeire of state, of justice, of religion, all were in her 
hands. ‘*What she was—how she governed without inter- 
ruption, without obstacle, without the slightest cloud, more 
than thirty entire years, and even thirty-two—is the incom- 
parable spectacle which has been presented to the eyes of 
all Europe.” 

For a time, unable to realize her downfall, Madame de 


Montespan still lingered about the Court, wearing away her 


heart at the sight of her rival’s triumph, until that rival, 
weary of her reproachful presence, backed by the authority 
of the King, signified to her that she had better retire 
from the Court altogether ; and, to give a sharper edge to 
the harsh message, Madame de Maintenon caused it to be 
conveyed to her by her own son, the Duc de Maine. She 
died at Bourbon in the year 1707, at the age of sixty-six, 
being, it is said, even then in almost full possession of her 
matchless beauty. 

This secret marriage may be said to commence the third 
and last epoch of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
first was troubled and obscured by the Fronde and the 
rebellion of the princes of the blood ; the second was the 
greatest in French history, great in the splendor of its 
<ourt, the grandeur of its king, the nobleness of its litera- 
ture, the commanding talents of its generals and ministers, 
the success of its arms. France might well in after years 
look back with melancholy pride upon that brilliant period 
and epithetise the central figure as ‘‘la Grande Monarque” ; 
for much as it is now the fashion to sneer at that agnomen, 
Louis was in those days a great king. But the third epoch 
was one of gloom and disaster ; Condé and Turenne were 
gone, and victory no longer attended their country’s arms ; 
Colbert was dead: that great genius who, after the devas- 
tating civil wars, had rescued France from bankruptcy, 
revived her trade, given such an impetus to her manufac- 
tures as they had never known before, and raised her 
finances from the lowest to the highest condition of pros- 
perity; and Louvois, that impetuous war-counselling min- 
ister to whom F'rance owed many troubles, but who, in spite 
of many failings, was still a great man, followed soon after- 
wards. And none were left to fill the places they had left 
vacant. 
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d so with a scared conscience, with a SE ae fecling 
du an ill-spent life, the present darkened the dread shadow 
of the hereafter, the greatness of his youth fading day by 
day as the faithful old servants dropped one by one, Louis 
became the mere tool of the priests and of a priest-ridden 
ambitious woman. What but evil could come out of the 
influence of such counsellors? Against the Huguenots, 
left in peace for many years by the Edict of Nantes, and 
now forming the most industrious, intelligent, and some of 
the wealthiest portion of the population, were their machi- 
nations first directed. They danced the cloven feet and the 
horns before the eyes of thesuperstitious King, and persuaded 
him that the only way to avoid them and to get to heaven 
was to root out heresy; they flattered his worldly pride by 
pointing out to him the glory which would attach itsclf to 
his name by accomplishing a feat that bad surpassed all the 
power of his predecessors; they painted the Huguenots in 
the blackest colors, reminded him of their revolts, their 
foreign alliances, how they had imposed laws upon their 
kings, and how by destroying their power he would by more 
than ever absolute in authority, since at present they, by 
their different usages and religion, formed, as it were, 1 
state within a state. And he listened to the counsel of 
these wretched bigots, and the spirit of persecution was 
sent abroad. Little by little the Protestants were deprived 
of their civil rights. Bodies of troops, accompanied by a 
locust swarm of monks, overspread the land, compelled the 
Protestants to renounce their faith, and put to death their 
preachers. But this was only the beginning : such crumbs 
of persecution did not satisfy the ravening maws of these 
worthy apostles of the merciful Saviour ; and on the 23d of 
October, 1685, the King struck a blow against her greatness 
and prosperity, from which, even at the present day, France 
has never wholly recovered. It was on that day that, yicld- 
ing at last to the solicitations of his devout wife and his 
confessor La Chaise, he revoked the Edict of Nantes, blotted 
out all the previous glory of his reign, and mised for him- 
self a hideous, blood-stained monument in the Pantheon 
of bigots. The effects of this act of criminal madness are 
thus eloquently depicted by Saint Simon : 

‘‘The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without the 
least pretext and without any need, and the varions pro- 
scriptions, rather than proclamations, which followed, were 
the fruits of that abominable conspiracy which depopulated 
a fourth of the kingdom, ruined its commerce, weakened it 
in all its parts, delivered it over to the pillage of dragoons, 
who authorized the torments and punishments by which 
thousands of innocent people of both sexes perished; which 
ruined a great body of the population, destroyed a world of 
families, armed kinsmen against kinsmen to rob each other 
of their possessions, and to leave the weakest to die of 
hunger; which sent away our manufactures to foreign 
nations, causing them to flourish at the expense of our 
own, raising among them new cities, which presented the 
picture of a vast body of people, proscribed, naked, fugi- 
tive, outcasts, without crime, seeking an asylum far from 
their native land; which sent the noble, the wealthy, the 
old people, esteemed for their piety, their learning, their 
virtue, people bred in every comfort, weak, delicate, to the 
galleys, in order that there might be only one religion! in 
fine, which filled the provinces of the kingdom with 
perjury and sacrilege and with the groans of those unfor- 
tunate victims of error, while many others sacrificed their 
consciences to their possessions and repose, and purchased 
both by pretended abjurations, which compelled them to 
worship that in which they liad no belief, and to receive in 
reality the divine body of the Iloly of Holies while they 
were still firmly convinced that they were eating only 
bread, which it was still their duty to abhor. Such was 
the general abomination, born of flattery und cruelty.” 
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He goes on to say how the bishops lent themselves to this 
impious work, and used every means to swell the number of 
their pretended converts in order to gain for themselves the 
reward and consideration of the court ; and how intendants, 
lieutenants, governors, soldiers, pursued the same course 
for the same object. 

‘*The King,” to again quote his words, ‘‘ received from all 
parts the news of these persecutions and conversions, 
Those who had abjured and received the communion 
were counted 
to him by thou- r pte ee woe 
sands—two | 
thousandinone 
place, six thou- 
sand in another. | : 
The King ap- 7 
plauded his 
power and his 
piety. He be- 
lieved thet the 
lays of the 
preachings of 
the Apostles had 
returned, and 
attributed to 
himself all the 
honor. The 
bishops wrote 
panegyrics 
upon him, the 
Jesuits made 
the pulpits re- 
sound with his 
praises. All 
France was 
filled with hor- 
ror and con- 
fusion, with 
triumph and 
joy and eulogy. 
The King en- 
tertained no 
doubt of the 
sincerity of 
those conver- 
sions, the bish- 
ops took care 
that he should 
not, and beati- 
fied him before- 
hand. He swal- 
lowed this poi- 
son in deep 
dranghts. He 
believed that he 
had never been 
so greatin men’s 
eyes, had never 
done so much 
in God's eyes to 
utone for the cnormity of his numerous sins and the scandals 
of his life.” 

All the mistresses with whom he had lived in sin had 
never wrought a tithe part of the mischief bronght about 
by this devout wife. Only one thing was wanted to content 
Madame de Mainteron’s most ambitious aspirations—the 
public acknowledgment of her marriage ; but to this Louis, 
guided to a great extent by the councils of Bossuet and 
Fénélon, would not consent. Finding that point not to be 
gained, she, with her usual prudence, freely abandoned it, 
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and by this self-sacrificing resignation established a further 
claim upon his love and confidence. 

In private her conduct was baughty and severe ; even the 
King’s daughters approached her with fear and trembling, 
and quitted her presence seldom without tears. She 
received but few people, visited fewer. It was more 
difficult to obtain an audience with her than with Majesty 
itself. When she was at Versailles, people, even of the 
greatest consequence, who desired speech with her, could 
obtain it only 
by watching for 
her egress or in- 
gress, and even 
then it was of 
the briefest. 
Her usual daily 
routine was as 
follows: Upon 
rising, after 
having perform- 
ed her devo- 
tions, she would 
go away to St. 
Cyr, a magcni- 
ficent convent- 
ual establish- 
ment, which she 
had founded in 
Paris for the 
education of 
young girls. 
There she would 
dine alone in 
her apartment, 
or with some 
favorite of the 
house ; dispense 
her charities, 
which were very 
large, smount- 
ing to between 
fifty and sixty 
thousand livres 
a year; read 
and reply to the 
enormous mass 
of letters she 
daily received, 
principally 
upon church 
affairs, and, 
these dispatch- - 
ed, return in 
time to receive 
the King at the 
hour in which 
he was accus- 
tomed to visit 
her apartments. 
At nine o'clock 
she partook of a light supper, after which her women put 
her to bed, and that in the presence of the King and any 
one of the ministers with whom he might be engaged that 
evening, and who still continued their work as before. At 
ten the King went to supper, the curtains of the bed were 
drawn, and Madame de Maintenon was left to her repose. 
When present at the court dinners her manners were sin- 
gularly unassuming, ceding the first places not only to 
Monseigneur, to Monsieur, and to the English court, but 
even to ladies not of royal blood. 
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The King always showed her the greatest respect, more 
especially during their promenades and rides in the gardens 
of Marly. Saint Simon says: 

‘*He would have been a hundred times more free with the 
queen, and with less gallantry. It was a respect the most 
marked, although in the midst of the court. Their car- 
riages moved along side by side, for she seldom sat in the 
King's chariot, in which he sat alone, while she used a sedan 
chair. If the Dauphine, or the Duchess du Berry, or the 
King’s danghters were in the suite, they followed or gathered 
about the conveyances on foot; or if they rode in the car- 
riages with the ladies-in-waiting they still remained in the 
rear. The King frequently walked beside her chair, always 
uncovered and stooping when addressing her or listening to 
her. At the end of the promenade he conducted her as far 

as the house, took leave of her, and continued his walk 
or ride ” 

previous to having consulted her. Then followed much 
finessing between the two, she still s2ppearing perfectly 
unconcerne1 and impartial, and yet almost invariably 
contriving to gain her proposed point; and it was thus 
that three-fourths of the business of the State was decided— 
Lonis imagined, by his sole authority, but in reality it was 
by hers. 

Little by little a sad change came over the Court of 
France ; the dark shadows of remorse and fanaticism which 
haunted the King overspread its atmosphere and extin- 
guished its brilliancy. Even from De Maintenon herself, the 
creator of this régime, a querulous plaint burst forth at times. 
In one of her later letters she says (writing of her royal 
spouse), ‘‘I am obliged to endure his griefs, his silence, his 
vapors ; he often sheds tears, which he cannot repress, when 
he feels greatly troubled. He has no conversation.” The 
courtiers were duli and half dead with ennui. Literature 
lost its joyousness ; Molidre was dead ; Corneille, his genius 
passed away, wrote lugubriously ; La Fontaine pretended 
devotion, translated the Scriptures, wrote commentaries 
upon them, and penned an extravagant eulogy upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Racine, however, was in 
the height of his fame ; he was De Maintenon’s poet. It was 
for the use of her establishment at St. Cyr that he wrote 
** Athalie” and ‘‘ Esther.”’ But, with her customary heartless 
selfishness, she abandoned ‘‘ her poet’ to his disgrace. 

Darker and darker grew the clouds that lowered over the 
closing days of that long eventful reign. Domestic troubles, 
the terrible and mysterious deaths of the Dauphin and Dau- 
phine, the plots and cabals of the bastards and legitimates, 
an empty treasury, a beggared name, villages depopulated 
by war and by the Huguenot exodus, weak officers, incapable 
generals; the crushing defeats of Hochstadt, Ramilies, 
Turin, Oudenarde, Malplaquet ; France, stripped of her con- 
quests, suing for peace; the King, broken in health, de- 
voured by remorse, insidiously governed by a withered, 
rheumatic old woman, cowering over the fire in the gloomy 
cell-like chamber at Marly, querulously complaining, weep- 
ing, groaning. Whata change from the France of Colbert, 
of Condé, and Turenne! What a change from the lover of 
La Valliére and de Montespan ! 
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As she grew older she took up her abode at Marly, and no 
longer appeared in public ; ‘‘ and when by chance one caught 
sight of her, one could see nothing but hoods and black 
wrappings.” In her chamber, on either side of the fire- 
place, there were two arm-chairs; one for herself, the other 
for the King; before each was a table, and in front of the 
King’s table were two stools, one of which was for the 
attending minister to sit upon, the other for his bag. On 
business days the royal pair were alone together but a very 
short time before the minister arrived, and a still shorter 
time after he had left. During these councils Madame de 
Maintenon read, or worked upon tapestry, heard all that 
passed, but rarely spoke. Sometimes the King would ask 
her advice, which she gave with great circumspection. She 
never appeared to have any bias, or to interest herself for 
any particular person. But the minister had received his 
instructions beforehand, for he dared make no proposition 


But the end of all was at hand ; in August, 1715, Louis was 
seized with a fatal illness, in which he suffered great agony, 
but endured with noble fortitude. During the sad time 
Madame de Maintenon showed little or no sensibility ; her 
eyes were dry, her face cold and resigned. A Catholic by 
profession, and doubtless by conviction, she was by nature a 
Calvinist—cold, sour, fatalistic. Four days before the King’s 
death she left him and retired to St. Cyr. He took this 
much to heart, and never ceased asking for her until she 
was compelled to return. Two days after his death she was 
again at St. Cyr, calmly arranging her chamber and superin- 
tending the affairs of the establishment as if nothing had 
happened.” , 

She had shown a similar callousness at the death of the 
Dauphine, to whom she had always pretended to be greatly 
nttached. She was absent at St. Cyr during the agony of 
that unfortunate princess, although she was well aware that 
a fatal termination to her illness was imminent. When the 
Duchess and afterwards the Duke of Burgundy were at- 
tacked with the fever, the King attended upon both until the 
last hour, but Madame de Maintenon was not with them. 

Beyond a few of his immediate attendants Louis was little 
regretted, even by his own children. The nation ‘‘ trembled 
with joy.” Overwhelmed with taxation, crushed beneath the 
horrors of unceasing war, the despairing people offered up 
thanks to God for their deliverance ; a hideous nightmare, a 
nightmare of priestcraft, of war, of famine, seemed to have 
been lifted from off them. Louis had outlived his age. 

From the day that she finally} returned to, St. Cyr her foot 


never again passed beyond its gloomy cloisters. Orleans 
continued her pension to the last; but in the hour that 
Louis passed away her star was extinguished, and the gicat 
world thought of her no more. She received but few 
visitors, only those with whom she had been intimate at 
Marly. The Duc de Maine, however, spent three or four 
hours with her in each week, and her affection for him never 
cooled. She died in 1719, at the age of eighty-four. 

And for such a life and for such an end, unloving rnd 
unloved, she had lied, and schemed, and betrayed, repressed 
every natural instinct, and played the hypocrite, for forty 
years! The game was scarcely worth the candle. 





